THE DAYS OF THE LOCH NESS MONSTER
that it was an illusion and that the case was one for psycholo-
gists rather than zoologists. Others suspected a practical joke.
Despite such doubts the monster's fame attracted thousands of
summer tourists. The Catholic monks of Fort Augustus on the
loch side had most of them seen the monster, and the Father
Superior had been aware of its existence for some years. Theories
multiplied, and so did efforts to trace the monster. A local ghilly
declared that it was an old blind salmon. The most commonly
accepted theory was that it was some sort of whale that had
entered the loch when small and could not get back to the sea.
But if so, on what would it subsist? Someone then tried to detect
its presence with hydrophones; someone else reported having
seen it cross the road with a sheep in its mouth. An old woman
disappeared and her body was later discovered on the moors;
she was said to have been carried off. Mutilated carcases of
sheep were found on the shores of the loch, and the tooth-marks
in them were pronounced to be the monster's. Someone said
that it might be a walrus; but rather smudgy photographs
which appeared in London newspapers bore out the whale
theory. The Royal Scottish Museum suggested that it was a
large tunny or shark come into the loch from the sea. A film was
made, 'The Secret of the Loch5, which showed occasional
glimpses of dark shapes on the water's surface, but nothing to
swear by; however, the proceeds of the film endowed a bed for
divers at Greenwich Hospital. The monster was equally a gift to
the foreign Press. A Japanese paper said that it was roaming
over the great heaths where Macbeth saw the weird sisters. On
April Fool's Day, 1936, the Berliner Ulustrierte Zjitung announced
that the monster had been captured and was now on exhibition
at Edinburgh; and reproduced photographs of it by a Tamous
Scottish zoologist, Professor MacKeenkool3. Yet the monster
was not seen again, and interest in it gradually died down.
The Press exploited 'borderland3 cases between science and
mysticism, hard fact and prodigy. The usual line taken was to
print the hard facts of a case but without spoiling the story for
those who liked prodigies: Lieutenant-Commander F. Gould,
author of The Case for the Sea Serpent and similar 'believe it or
not' books, was the best-known journalist of this borderland.
cDowsing' or water-divining with a hazel twig was a recognized
profession, and the game of dowsing for metals was taken up
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